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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


EXPOSITION 
Of the latter part of the 7th chapter of Romans. 


Very different opinions are entertained as to the design of this 
passage. It describes an internal conflict, which some understand 
as that which the writer, in his Christian state, maintained, with 
the remains of sin stili unsubdued ; others, as the conflict of the 


. sinner, convinced of the excellence of moral rectitude, but too 


much a slave to his own corruptions to act accordingly. As one 
of these opinions seems to have arisen from quite overlooking the 
connexion of the passage with the rest of the epistle, it may be 
proper to trace out this connexion. 

The apostle had spoken of the inefficacy of the law to bring 
men to holiness and happiness, and of the necessity and the supe- 
tiority of the new dispensation. ‘*For when we were in the 
flesh,” says he, [v. 5.] “* the motions of sins, which were by the 
law, did work in our members to bring forth fruit unte death.” 
That is, before our submissiov to the gospel, the sinful inclina- 
tions, ** which were by the law,” (a phrase explained by the fol- 
lowing verses,) which, from a knowledge of the rule of duty took 
occasion to exert and increase their strength, carried us on through 
sin to condemnation and misery. But lest he should be under- 
stood as referring the guilt of sin to the law as its cause, he re- 
pels the inference, that the law is sin, [v. 7]: adding, that still* 
without the knowledge of the law, or of the rule of duty, he had 
not known sin, had been comparatively innocent ; such being the 
common’ perverseness of men, that what is forbidden, is for that 
very reason the more eagerly sought. 

He proceeds to finish the description thus introduced. ‘ But 
sin taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all man- 
ner of concupiscence,” [y. 8.] Sin, ‘auapria, he here uses, as 
often, not for an act, but a principle of action, sinfulness, depray- 
ity. Not in the law is to be sought the cause of sin, but in my 
own propensity to evil, which was irritated by the prohibitions of 
the law, to exert its force.” ‘For I was alive without the law 
once ; but when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died.” 
[v. 9.] After that I understood the extent of the rule. of duty ; 


* ada, but, yet, still : not well rendered nay, in the commga version 
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the sinful inclinations, which hitherto had been comparatively 
at rest, (“ without the law sin was dead,”) [v. 8,] then began to 
work with a force before unknown, and | felt myself sinful and 
miserable. ‘ And the commandment, which was ordained to life, 
I found to be unto death ;” [v. 10.] Given for a salutary pur- 
pose to enlighten and reform, it resulted in rendering me more 
obnoxious to punishment. The most natural explication of these 
verses, is not, that seeing the extent and holiness of the law, dis- 
covered to him the greatness of his guilt; but that this knowl- 
edge prompted him to greater transgression. Verses 11, 12, and 
13, repeat what was said before. 

Hitherto the apostle describes his state, as it was before his 
conversion. ‘The time is now changed from the past to the pres- 
ent. Hence many suppose that in the succeeding verses he de- 
scribes his own present state ; contrary, as it seems to me, to the 
whole course and design of his argument, there is no appearance 
of a change of subject. The same description is evidently con- 
tinued to the end of the chapter. By a common figure of speech 
and an easy transition, he continues to describe his past state, as 
if it were still present. Or perhaps rather he transfers to himself, 
[uecadynuatige, 1 Cor. iv. 6.] what he intends as a general de- 
scription of the effects of the law on an enlightened but impure 
conscience. ‘This method of transferring to one’s self, especially 
what is offensive, is common with most writers and speakers: 
Ex. Brevis esse laboro ; obscurus fio. 

‘‘ For we know that the law is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold 
under sin.” [v.14.] Thisisthe natural exclamation of one subject to 
the conflict between conviction and inclination which the whole 
context describes. Natural conscience acknowledges the ex- 
cellence of the divine law, and the beauty of conformity thereto ; 
whiie it confesses its subjection to disorderly affections, and its 
inability to enforce its dictates. ‘‘ For that which I do, I allow 
not: for what I would, that do I not; but what I hate, that do 
1.” [v. 15.] Reason and conscience approve the right and con- 
demn the wrong; but I still act in opposition to both. Ovid has 
expressed the same sentiment: Video meliora proboque; deteriora 
sequor. Can we admit an interpretation of the words of St. Paul, 
which supposes the experience of the Christian apostle to have 
coincided so exactly with that, which a heathen poet attributes 
to a sorceress?* ‘If then I do that which I would not, I consent 
unto the law, that it is good.” [v. 16.] Conscience often extorts 


such a confession from those, who are least disposed to submit to 


its decisions. ‘* Now then, it is no more | that do it, but sin that 
dwellethin me.” [v. 17.] Net though / beso constituted by rea- 
son and conscience ; but the evil propensity which resists these 


* Medea. 
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and overcomes them. “ For I know that in me (that is, in my 
flesh,) dwelleth no good thing.” [v. 18.] My animal affections, 
corrupted by sin, are all enlisted against conscience and duty. 
“For to will is present with me, but how to perform that which 
is good, I find not ;” forming projects of amendment, and willing 
to execute them; but without energy to act accordingly. Verses 
19, 20, 21, are a repetition. ‘For I delight in the law of God, 
after the inward man.” [v. 22.] By delighting* in the law is 
meant approving the law; and by the inward man is to be un- 
stood reason and conscience: his reason and conscience approve 
the law of God. ‘* But 1 see another law in my members, war- 
ring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin, which is in my members.” [v. 23.] But I find, 
that against the convictions of reason, sense still prevails and holds 
me in subjection to its instigations. ‘*O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” [v. 24.] 
This body, whose appetites prevail against the better convictions 
of the mind, and bring the man to condemnation and ruin, “I 
thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” [y. 25.] The apos- 
tle here speaking in his own person, and of his present freedom 
from the state he is describing, anticipates what he more fully il- 
lustrates in the succeeding chapter ; thanking God for the deliv- 
erance he had obtained through his submission to the gospel. 
Had he been speaking of the conflicts, which, in his Christian 
state, he still maintained against inward corruptions, where would 
be the propriety of this giving of thanks for deliverance? By the 
supposition, his deliverance was not yet obtained. He then re- 
turns to the main subject of discourse. ‘So then, with the mind 
I myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin ;” 
a repetition and summary of what he had before stated at 
large. 

‘Now that the apostle, in the concluding part of this chapter, 
has not. been describing his own Christian state, seems sufficiently 
apparent from what immediately follows in the next chapter: 
‘‘ There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 
For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death. For what the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh.” [{viii. 1, 2, 3.] Here is surely an altogether different de- 
scription of the Christian state. ‘The character introduced above 
declares himself carnal, sold under sin, in captivity to the law of 
sin and death, and passionately exclaims for deliverance from this 
body of death. He now sings the victory won, walking not after 


* If any one think this too strong a term to be put into the mouth of an im- 
penitent sinney, let him consult Isaiah lviii. 1, 2. 
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the flesh, but after the spirit, and explaining the means by which 
his deliverance was wrought. If we have not here two different 
and opposite states, the state of those who have not a salutary 
experience of the efficacy of the gospel, and the state of those 
who have, | know not by what language the two shall be dis- 
tinguished. 

This argument depends not on the mere opposition of language, 
but on the real contrast which the form of the discourse shews 
the writer to have intended. ‘*For what the law would not 
do ;” what was this? Evidently to deliver from the bendage to 
sin and death, or to decide the ineffectual struggle just described : 
this deliverance God wrought ; “ sending his own son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and for sin, [as a sin-offering,] condemned sin 
in the flesh ;” put an end to its enslaving and condemning power, 
“to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 

The sum of the argument to establish the interpretation given 
above, is this; it is evident that in ch. vii. 1—13 and Ch. viii. 
1. and seq. the writer’s design is to show, that a knowledge of the 
law (the whole rule of duty however, made known,) with a foll 
conviction of its excellence, and of the interest one has in obey- 
{ng it, is not sufficient to restore man to his lost innocence: that 
it rather excites to action the forbidden concupiscences, (vii. 7. 8.) 
otherwise comparatively dead; that what the law could not do, 
was done by the gospel; which exhibits Christ assuming the nature 
of sinful men, to make himself an offering for their sins, (viii. 1. 
and seq.) Now the interpretation, which has been given of the in- 
termediate verses, (vii. 14.—25) preserves the unity of the wri- 
ter’s design ; we have one continued discourse, every part direct- 
ly bearing on the main point: Whereas the supposition, that the 
writer is here describing his own Christian conflicts, makes him 
introduce in the midst, without any apparent reason, or any no- 
tice of the transition, another subject, foreign from his design, 
(if indeed it be not directly subversive of it, shewing that the 
gospel is as inefficacious as the law.) 

Some insist very strongly, that Paul must here describe his 
Christian state, because it is so exact a representation of what 
Christians still experience. I have chosen to examine the pas- 
sage on other grounds ; because | think, we ought to determine 
from the Bible, what is Christian experience, and no invert the 
rule. 

It is not denied, that much of the language here employed, may 
be applied in some sense to the Christian striving against his own cor- 
ruptions. Still the application fails in the main point of distinction 
between him and others. Is ittrue that the Christian, like Ahab, (1 
Kings xxi. 25,) sells himself to work wickedness ? (v. 14.) that his 
consent unto the law, (v. 16.) isa fruitless approbation, a willing to 
do good, without the performance ? (vy. 18.) that in al] his purpo- 
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ses to do good, evil preponderates? (v. 21.) Chalmers, | think, has 
stated the matter much more accurately, ‘He feels the instiga- 
tions of sin, and in this respect he differs from an ange]. But he 
follows not the instigations of sin, and, in this respect he differs 
from the natural or unconverted man. He may experience the 
motions of the flesh—but he walks not afterthe flesh. So that in 
him we may view the picture of a man, struggling with effect 
against his earth-born propensities, and yet hateful to himseif for 
the very existence of them—holier than any of the people around 
him, yet humbler than they all—realizing, from time to time, a 
positive increase to the grace and excellency of his character, and 
yet becoming more tenderly conscious every day of its remaining 
deformities—gradualfy expanding in attainment, as well as de- 
sire, towards the light and liberty of heaven, and yet groaning un- 
der a yoke from which death alone will fully emancipate him ;” 
[ Works, vol. II. Preface.] With this agree the constant represen- 
tations of Scripture, ‘* ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever | com- 
mand you ;” rot if you consent toit, allow it, delight in it, or will 
to do it without finding how to perform. YRAM. 
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BISHOP GRISWOLD’S ADDRESS 
TO THE NINTH CONVENTION OF THE EASTERN DIOCESE. 


( Continued from page 152, and concluded. ) 


Much reason have we, friends and brethren, to render thanks 
to the Father of mercies, for benefits received, and especially for 
the blessing which has attended our humble efforis, and too lan- 
guid exertions to enlarge the borders of the RKedeemer’s king- 
dom. And it is no less fitting on this occasion to consider whether 
we have been faithful; whether, in our several stations, we have 
done all that we could do, and whether, in the time to come, if God 
shall give us time, we may not do more. Every year elapsed, 
brings us much nearer to that eventful day, when we must meet 
in what may truly be called the General Convention: not to con- 
sult or devise what we shall do; but to render an account of 
what we have done ; not to pass judgment upon others, but to be 
judged. When we consider how much of the world still lieth in 
wickedness; to what a shameful degree vice and ungodliness ; 
corrupt doctrine and infidelity prevail in this, which we call a 
Christian land; and in how large apart of the habitable earth, 
Christ is not named or known; must we not infer that in all 
countries, and among all denominations, Christians are deficient 
in religious duty? And when we consider what the Church is, 
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of which we are delegates and members ; its apostolick foundation, 
its sound doctrine, Scriptural worship, and orthodox ministrations, 
and at the same time consider that in this Diocese (not to look 
beyond it) but a small proportion of those ‘* who profess and call 
themselves Christians,” are Episcopalians, ought we not to be 
apprehensive, that we, more perhaps, than others, are deficient 
in religious zeal? The fact is too evident, and we ought to be 
satisfied of the cause, why, in this free country, where people 
comparatively are well informed, and all in regard to religion are 
left to their free choice and the dictates of their conscience, our 
numbers are so few. Allowance is indeed to be made for the migra- 
tions from these eastern States to the western parts of our coun- 
try: but this regards only our increase in this Diocese as com- 
pared to that in other States. Our slow increase compared with 
other denomination’ in this Diocese, must be ascribed to other 
causes. It is too true, and something to the present purpose, 
that errour is more easily propagated than truth. Our strict and 
undeviating adherance to what we deem ‘the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints,’ and primitive Christianity without ostenta- 
tion or affecting popularity, must also make our increase more 
gradual, Unhappily too there are some few expressions in our 
Liturgy, so much and so often misunderstood, as very much, in 
this Diocese certainly, to retard our progress. 

But neither will these causes satisfactorily account for our fall- 
ing thus behind in the Christian race. There are other reasons 
to be assigned for this discouraging fact, which are worthy 
of our present consideration. And first; that the field of our la- 
bours is pre-occupied ; other denominations of Christians are al- 
ready established throughont these eastern States ; and the people, 
in favour of one or other of them are almost universally pre-pos- 
sest: whereas, if the country were now settling we should have 
a chance of success more equal with others. But no one may 
justly infer from this that our labours are unnecessary, or that we 
are building upon another’s foundation. In many places there is 
a great deficiency or total want of religious instruction. Besides, 
it is the duty of ourselves, no less than other Christians, to labour 
in the Lord’s vineyard, and impart the knowledge and means of 
salvation to our fellow-men. And if we teach religion, it must 
be in that way certainly which we conscientiously believe to be 
according to the word and will of God, 

It is our intention, and | trust generally our practice, to avoid 
all unmanly, and much more unchristian arts of proselytism. We 
would not obstruct the labours, nor frustrate the good work of 
other Christians; we would heal rather than make divisions 
among the disciples of Jesus Christ. But in very many places 
there are considerable numbers who, were they better acquaint- 
ed with the doctrines and worship of our Church, and had they 
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convenient access to its ministrations, would gladly unite with its 
communion; and what is more desirable, would be edified and 
strengthened in the faith of Christ. And is it not our duty as far as 
we reasonably can do it, to extend to them this great blessing and 
privilege ? 'T'o judge how great the favour will be to them, we 
have but to consider how we prize it ourselves. And all Chris- 
tians should consider what a blessing they deem it, and ought to 
deem it, to be instructed in the knowledge of Christ, and to have 
the opportunity of worshipping God in that way, which, after 
due investigation, they think most primitive and scriptural. And 
while our object and our efforts are not to take advantage of the 
ignorance of people, or to excite their prejudice or passions, or to 
prophecy smooth things, complimenting their reason, or flatter- 
ing their pride, or accommodating our doctrine to their desires, 
but faithfully to instruct them in the knowledge of the scriptures, 
in a holy faith and godly living, all pious, candid Christians, we 
trust, will bid us God’s speed. ‘There are, we cannot doubt, 
thousands among us who, were they acquainted with the excel- 
lency of our religious system, weuld deem it a great happiness to 
unite with us; and it is our duty, truth and charity require us to 
impart to them this knowledge. And if, as we ought, we keep 
constantly in view the general interest of religion, and endeavour 
to promote union and love among all Christian people, no one 
can reasonably complain. 

But our labours find a still greater obstruction in the prejudices 
against the Episcopal Church, which, as every one knows, have 
been very great and very general; and, though happily subsid- 
ing, they stil) inno small degree exist. That so much should be 
still done to perpetuate and keep alive these prejudices, by 
speeches and orations, and (strange to tell,) by sermons and pray- 
ers, is, by the lovers of truth and peace deeply to be regretted. 
What can be more unfair or uncharitable than the notion so 
continually propagated, that the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
comparatively been a persecuting Church? Those pious fore- 


fathers, with whose sufferings we are so often called to sympathize, 


were no less than other Protestants, themselves persecutors. All 
circumstances considered, what Christians, excepting those who 
assume the name of Catholick, were ever more intolerant to 
those they disliked than they? But we ought, in justice, to add, 
and it ought more generally to be considered, that the endeavour 
to enforce uniformity in religion was in the seventeenth century 
generally supposed to be the duty of Christians: and in this the 
Puritans were consistent, that the religious freedom they con- 
tended for, was for themselves only; a general toleration the 


(conscientiously, no doubt,) opposed and viewed as the greatest 
of evils. 
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Bat without inquiring into things which had better be forgot- 
ten, the fact is too evident that such prejudices exist, and our 
duty is to overcome the evil with good. In our country none 
have the power, and happily, as we trust, none have the dispo- 
sition, to what is usually called persecution. But there may be 
an intolerent spirit; and let it not be found, nor cause given to 
suspect it among us. We of the clergy especially are under the 
most solemn obligation to “ maintain and set forward, as much 
as lieth in us, quietness, peace, and love, among all Christian 
people.” And you must all be sensible, my respected brethren, 
that there is no one part of our duty, as Christians, and as minis- 
ters of Christ, more difficult or more important to religion gen- 
erally, and to our Church in particular, than our conduct towards 
our brethren of other denominations. That we may “held the 
true faith in the unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in the 
righteousness of life.’ Many difficult questions may arise on 
which people will think differently. My general advice, the re- 
sult of my own experience and observation is, 

First, never to let small thiags produce contentions. We know 
that some of the most essential doctrines of our holy faith are 
much controverted ; and for these we must “ contend earnestly.” 
This alone should be a consideration sufficient to induce Chris- 
tians to be less rigid in things of less importance. By needless 
divisions we give the adversary of truth great advantage. Too 
often are Christians, like the people of Ai, pursuing small par- 
ties of foes, while their city is burning behind them. Christians 
sometimes contend so earnestly for things of little importance 
that the bond of charity is broken; we become too like those 
ancient idolaters, who in worshipping a fly would sacrifice an 
Ox. 

It is often said, to our reproach, that Episcopalians are defi- 
cient in piety, and a regard for the essential doctrines of the 
cross ; that our chief concern is for those things which distinguish 
us from other Christians. This is a fault to which all men very 
naturally incline ; and it is to be wished that they who bring 
this accusation against us, were better qualified to cast the first 
stone. Let it however be our care not to recriminate but to wipe 
away the reproach. If there were in practice some errours in 
the Church fromewhich we emanated, be it our care to correct 
them. If some Episcopalians in this country have been too formal, 
or bigotted, or uncharitable, it remains for us to be the more 
spiritual, candid, and liberal; more zealous to excel in what- 
ever is purely Christian, not only that we may be truly faith- 
ful to our Divine Master, but to retrieve our character, by con- 
vincing others that we are faithful. None can be more decided- 
ly than myself convinced of the superiour excellence and ortho- 
doxy of that venerable Church in which, from the earliest infan- 
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cy, | have been nurtured. But the experience of every year 
adds to my conviction, that by dwelling very much on controvert- 
ed points which do not directly concern essential doctrines nor 
good morals, we injure more than we benefit religion generally, 
and prevent the increase of our own communion. By manifesting 
great anxiety on particular points, we naturally excite suspicion. 
By dwelling too much on the distinctive tenets of our own sys- 
tem, we confirm others in the opinion that Episcopalians have 
more concern for their Church, than for Christianity ; and it 
gives us the appearance of fearing to trust the people to inquire 
for themselves. If we would honour the Church, which is an 
honour to us, and would contribute to its increase, let us live as 
Episcopalians; let us shew the excellency of our tenets, not so 
much with our lips as in our lives. The true friend of his conn- 
try, is not the self-styled patriot, ever talking of liberty and op- 
pression; but he that lives peaceably, does justly, obeys the laws 
and respects the magistrate. So is he the best friend and sup- 
porter of the Episcopai Church, whose life best corresponds with 
its articles and Liturgy: for this is a proof of our sincerity ;—that 
we indeed believe what we profess. And when the fruits are 
good it is always the most convincing proof that the tree is good 
which produces them. It is certain too that the people will gen- 
erally receive, as their spiritual guides, not those who produce 
the best creeds, and articles, and forms of devotion, but those 
who appear most devoted to the work of the ministry ; most 
deeply engaged in propagating Evangelical truth, and saving the 
souls of man. We, like other Christians, must be known, not by 
our professions, or by what we bear witness of ourselves, but by 
our works and our fruits. Let our system appear as well in 
practice as it does on paper, and our adversaries will be put to 
silence, or soon * be found liars,” 

It is a good rule, and cannot well be too often repeated, that 
for the promotion of truth, other things may well be relinquished. 
In practising it, St. Paul ** became ail things to all men, that by 
all means he might save some.”’ He descended to the infirmities 
and even the prejudices of men, far as could be without the de- 
parting from the foundation of truth; and the same did our bless- 
ed Saviour, for which he was much censured by rigid Pharisees. 
The cause of truth is often injured by the obstinacy of its mis- 
taken friends. The humble shrub, bending before the tempest, 
will preserve its root unmoved; while the proud, unyielding 
pine is overthrown. By thus manifesting a disposition to “ follow 
after the things which make for peace ” and in points unessen- 
tial to yield to others, we may, with less offence, adhere with 
steadfastness to what is necessary and important. What the 
Scriptures reveal,—what the word of God requires,—what ap- 
pertains to the foundation of the gospel faith, and is essential to 
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the Church of Christ, is never in any case to be abandoned. 

The Christian warriour may use his own discretion in making in- 

‘cursions into the enemies’ ground ; but, having put on the armour 

~! God, he must, to the last extremity, defend the walls of 
ion. 

But the chief cause of the slow progress of our labours, we 
may well fear, is deficiency of zeal, a want of deyotedness to the 
Lord’s work. Even supposing that in our families and our parish- 
es, where our interest and our honour are much concerned we 
are faithful, and nothing is neglected, how is it with our zeal in 
those parts, and in those things, in which our glory is less con- 
cerned, and that of our Saviour more? It is when we give and 
lend and labour, expecting no honour nor worldly good in return, 
that we imitate one Divine Master, and prove ourselves to be his 
disciples. When you labour to save those souls whom you will 
never meet perhaps till you meet them in heaven; when you 
feel adeep concern and are willing to make much sacrifice of 
wealth, or ease, or worldly pleasure, for the extension of the 
light of truth to those who are yet in darkness, it is a bright 
evidence of godly zeal. God, in his wise Providence, has com- 
mitted this Diocese to our care; it is a stewardship for which we 
have to render an account. According as we are diligent or 
unfaithful, hundreds will be taught, or they will die ignorant of 
the doctrines of Christ. 

Let us carefully endeavour to cultivate peace among ourselves. 
It is when cemented together as a band of brethren; when, ban- 
ishing pride and selfishness and all mean and narrow views, we 
are firmly united in whatever shall honour our Divine Master, 
and promote true religion, that we may hope for God’s blessing. 
Did we possess that Christian love, which ought to glow in our 
breasts, what would exceed the pleasure which we should feel 
in conversing together on these very interesting occasions! In 
all our deliberations and intercourse, at the present time and on 
all occasions, let us follow after the things which make for peace. 
Let nothing like party-spirit be found “amongst us. In order to 
exclude so baneful an evil, let us be very cautious how we use 
insidious epithets and distinctive appellations which engender 
strife. Let all be orthodox and all be evangelical. 

Permit me in the conclusion, to recommend to your continued 
and serious attention the subject of a fund for the Episcopate, to 
be in readiness against the next election, which cannot be far 
distant. 

Nothing can excuse our neglectiug any thing in our power to 
raise missionary funds for supplying vacant parishes in this Dio- 
cese. No means will probably be more effectual than to en- 
courage the formation of missionary societies in every parish, 
and to make the Easter contributions general through the Diocese. 
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I would also suggest the consideration whether it may not be 
expedient to appoint a Committee, or instruct the Standing Com- 
mittee to take into consideration means and measures for promot- 
ing religion in this Diocese, and to report to this or the next 
Convention. 

And | would recommend that such measures be taken for col- 
lecting the Parochial Reports, that at the meeting of our Conven- 
tion in 1826, a complete view of the state of the Diocese may be 
prepared to lay before the General Convention. 

May the Lord be with us, and so inspire our counsels with wis- 
dom, and unite our hearts in love, that both now and ever, we 
may do his will and promote his glory. 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


CITY LECTURERS. 


The great, exhausting, and often fatal exertions which the min- 
isters of large parishes in our cities feel constrained to make, have 
often impressed me with the importance of some effectual plan 
for their relief. The practical difficulties of either dividing the 
parishes, or employing assistants, have served to recommend 
strongly, to my mind, the employment of Morning or Evening 
Lecturers. 

If the attention of the affluent friends of the Church could be 
thoroughly drawn to this subject, some might, perhaps, be found, 
who either in their life time, or by sufficient legacies, might feel 
disposed to endow these Lectures. 

In the mean time, two or more of the largest parishes, whose 
wants are confessedly beyond supply by the utmost exertions of 
their own ministers, might unite in the support of an able Lecturer, 
who might sustain a part of the excessive burden, at least of their 
publick duties. 

This argument commends itself so highly to my approbation, 
that I may perhaps be considered extravagant in the following 
hasty sketch of some of its advantages. 

It would open a new field for the useful employment of talents 
and learning; furnish an admirable school for the preparation of 
suitable rectors for our city parishes; and draw out and improve 
that description of pulpit talent, for which the taste and the cir- 
cumstances of our flourishing cities, make so loud a demand. 

The stated rectors, by the suggested arrangement, would be 
relieved from the most burdensome and oppressive part of their 
arduous duty—the preparation of too many sermons. No consti- 
tution can long endure the incessant action of a diligent city rec- 
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tor, if, after performing his duty faithfully in visiting the sick, in- 
structing the young and ignorant in their religious duties, partak- 
ing in publick measures of usefulness, and discharging bis obliga- 
tions to his family and general society, he is constrained to em- 
ploy his nights in that elaborate preparation of his discourses, 
without which his people will not long be contented. Relieve 
him of one third or one half of his pulpit preparations, and whilst 
the value of the remaining part will be marvellously enhanced, 
his hands will be at liberty tor many a good work, which he 
deeply regrets to see neglected, and for whose neglect, perhaps, 
he is most unreasonably and cruelly censured. 

The proposed plan, whilst it would secure the principal ad- 
vantages of the employment of colleagues or assistant ministers, 
would obviate most of the difficulties which are supposed to be 
inseparable from these-arrangements. A Lecturer would have no 
manner of concern in the management of parochial affairs—he 
would visit and perform other like duties of the rector, only 
when requested by him—there would be no clashing of sentiment 
on the subject of discipline—no suspected collision of petty in- 
terests—no party spirit between imprudent friends—and com- 
paratively little danger of invidious remarks and comparisons. 

Though the direct advantages of the labours of the Lecturer 
out of the Pulpit, were intentionally withdrawn from particular 
parishes, they might be enjoyed, in various ways by the city. 
He might visit hospitals, inirmaries, and prisons—he might explore 
the wretched abodes of thousands who attend upon no ministry— 
he might, perhaps assist in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes— 
and in numberless ways, make up the lack of services of regular 
pastors, who generally deplore their inability to meet the calls of 
their own appropriate cures. 

Even were the Lecturer to meet two different appointments on 
the Sabbath, and one or more during the week, yet, having no 
special cure, he might, for the mere purpose of relaxation or ex- 
ercise, employ many hours.in the manner! have mentioned. If 
he preached less, and in such remote churches that the same 
sermon would serve for his different appointments, he could com- 
mand sufficient leisure for such learned research, and for the 
most careful and elaborate preparation of his own discourse. By 
the improvement of those high intellectual advantages, with which 
our cities and large towns begin to abound; and under the pow- 
erful stimulus of his distinguished station, a young clergyman of 
talents could not possibly fail of becoming highly accomplished in 
his profession. 

Such Lecturers as | have supposed, might become very efficient 
members of the clerical body. If their own duties were not too 
arduous, they could assist the regular clergy when sick, and par- 
tially supply for them when absent. They might become editors 
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of periodical publications, or at least furnish more matter for 
them, than the parish clergy possibly can. And, “ by diligence 
in season and out of season,” they might soon make themselves as 
active and useful as the most laborious member of that body of 
clergy, without trespassing the least upon their field, but rather 
strengthening their hands. 

Should this plan meet the approbation of the publick, as I 
doubt not it will, if in fact adapted, as I suppose, to the exigencies 
of many of our city parishes, I shall hope to see some abler pen 
than mine employed in sketching and recommending it; and shall 
pray that a gracious Providence may speedily open the way and 
provide the means for its accomplishment. 

A. C 


N. 








FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


A CONSIDERATION OF SOME POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


No. I. 


It is among the excellencies of the Church, that its members, 
in a great variety of forms, are fully and ably instructed in its 
distinctive principles. In addition to the appointment of days, 
when it is more particularly the duty of the clergy to explain and 
enforce the reasonableness and authority of our discipline and 
worship, many treatises upon the same subjects, written with 
great force of argument, and perspicuity of style, are placed 
within the reach of almost every person in our communion; and 
it can only be from inexcusable negligence and indifference that 
any one remains ignorant of the nature and the evidences of our 
institutions, or is altogether unable to defend them against the 
assaults of heresy and schism. But it is, neverthelass, apprehended. 
that there may be some failure, especially on the part of our 
writers, in regard to the objections which are most commonly 
urged in places where the Church has been but recently estab- 
lished, and is but very imperfectly known. These are presented, 
in their greatest force to our missionaries and the ministers of 
new parishes, who from their situation, are, in general, unable to 
aid, from the press, the interests of the Church at large. In their 
laborious employments, however, they are continually doing good, 
not only to the parts to which their labours are immediately ap- 
plied, but, also, to the great whole, which suffers and rejoices 
with all that it comprehends; and ‘their experience will bear 
witness to the frequency of the engections to which I propose a 
brief reply. 

In the first place, it is said, that in this part of the country we 
are not, generally, educated Episcopalians, and that to introduce 
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a new system, where the principles and habits of the people are 
so well established, is only causing division and tumult in society, 
without the promise of sufficient advantages to compensate for the 
evil. But what would be the probable effect of this argument 
upon our Presbyterian brethren, if urged by the unenlightened 
heathen of India, who neither know nor ask any other instructions 
in religion than such as are afforded them by their Shaster and 
their Brahmins. The objection seems founded upon the supposition 
that unity is the test of truth, and that the system in which a per- 
son has been educated must, of necessity, be right. But this is so 
far from being the fact, that we see innumerahle associations of 
men, in which the sentiments adopted, without dissension, by one 
party are directly at variance with those which are supported by 
another; and the experience of almost every day teaches us that 
there is not, in relation to any description of people, an assurance 
that what is believed now, will be an article of faith on the morrow. 
Not only individuals, but societies, are often varying, and, at 
times, entirely changing the system that they have long support- 
ed and defended ; and it not unfrequently happens, that doctrines 
which, at one period, are considered as the extreme of errour, are 
soon after embraced and propagated with the utmost bigotry and 
zeal. Hence, it is impossible for us to determine that opinions 
are founded in truth from the mere cirmumstance that they have 
received the general assent of any particular body or association 
of men. For if they are united in one thing at present, and ano- 
ther hereafter, which from the imperfection of our natures and 
the instability of our passions may, undoubtedly, be the case, how 
are we to decide whether the first or the last be correct, inas- 
much as both have been supported by the bond of union? It is 
true, that if to any subject universal and unvarying assent were 
given, there would be some force in the argument. And there 
can, indeed, be no argument short of this which will afford us as- 
sistance in discovering the truth of any thing that is received. 
Mabometans, Jews and Pagans are as well united in their articles 
of belief as any of the denominations among Christians ; and what- 
ever the latter may advance, in this respect, for their justification, 
may, with equal proprieiy, be urged in favour of the former. To 
the law and the testimony, independent of any apparent union, 
which may exist or not, as circumstances occur, we are to resort 
for the knowledge of correct sentiments ; and what they require 
us to adopt we are to receive unbiassed by the opinion or the 
example of our fellow creatures. Errour is no less errour for its 
being encouraged and advocated by multitudes, and in whatever 
shape it may appear, it is the duty of every man to use all his 
exertions for its overthrow and extinction. 

It is true, that the opinions which we have imbibed in our 
early years, and which are countenanced by all around us, gen- 
erally maintain a powerful influence over the mind through every 
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succeeding period of human life; and it is deemed by many, who 
cannot give a solitary reason for any one article of their faith, 
the height of impiety to deny or call in question the truth of a 
single dogma which has been originally instilled into them. 

The pr2judices resulting from education and an habitual ad- 
herence to any mode are more difficult to eradicate than those 
which spring from other sources; and it is a standing maxim with 
a considerable portion of mankind, that principles, however re- 
ceived, when once adopted, ought not to be questioned. But 
this, certainly, is not favourable to the discovery of truth in re- 
lation to disputed points. The opinions of early years may as of- 
ten be erroneous as correct, and the history of mankind shews 
such to have been the fact, unless it be admitted that all national 
systems that have been supported in the world, and which are 
so contrary to one another, have equal testimony to their truth. 
It is not for us to inquire how particular sentiments have been 
received, or by whom they are maintained ; not what our ances- 
tors and our neighbours have embraced, or the society with 
which we are connected sanctions and enforces, but what is the 
nature, reasonableness, and origin of the thing proposed, and on 
what accounts it is entitled to an acceptance and respect. And 
to ascertain this, we must think, examine, and judge for our- 
selves, without regard to early prepossessions or undisturbed pre- 
judices. [do not, however, mean to be understood, as advocat- 
ing in its full extent, that pretended liberality which is the fash- 
ion of the day, and which would destroy our reverence for all 
authority, antiquity, and universality ; nor dol deny that it is the 
duty of parents and instructors to acquaint their children and pu- 
pils with the principles of virtue and religion, as professed in the 
societies to which they belong; but this does by no means set 
aside the necessity of examination or weaken the right of private 
judgment, on the part of the latter, when-they come to years of 
maturity. They ought, then, diligently to inquire into the sys- 
tem in which they have been educated, and if they find, upon a 
full and candid examination, that it cannot be defended by Scrip- 
ture and reason, they are bound at once to reject it. A change 
in regard to our religious creed is a most important step in our 
progress to the eternal world, and ought never to be taken with- 
out the utmost caution and deliberation. But if men may be con- 
vinced that they have adopted and are supporting errour, there 
can be no danger in exchanging it for the truth. And this is all 
that Episcopalians desire. They are satisfied that their brethren 
of other denominations are wrong; that the separation of our an- 
cestors from the Church was unlawful and inexcusable ; and it is 
therefore their wish, that an impartial examination of the sub- 
ject might be entered into by all, and that the result should be 
such as an enlightened and unbiassed conscience may dictate. 
S. 
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AN ESSAY 


On the Impropriety and Inconsistency of Communicants engaging 
in what are called the Amusements of the Age —By the Rev. Gregory 
T. Bedell, A. M. Rector of St. Andrews Church, Philadelphia. 


The grand object of a Christian, especially of one who sets 
himself forward as a real follower of Christ, is the salvation of 
his soul ; and to this, must every energy of the man be directed, 
for salvation is a difficult thing— as, asks an apostle, “ if the right- 
eous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear ?”—And if a real Christian has a proper impression of the 
weakness, and infirmity of his nature, he surely should be the 
last to give the world and nature an undue advantage over him. 
Besides this, the Scriptures declare that there is a decided, and 
strongly marked difference, between a follower of the Lord, and 
a mere worldling, and that difference is to be measured, by the 
actual disagreement in the conduct of the two; and the difference 
in the conduct, where that conduct is uniform and consistant, 
marks the difference in the principles by which they are actuat- 
ed. Love to the Saviour where it is “ shed abroad in the heart, 
by the Holy Ghost,” is an absorbing principle ; and love to the 
Saviour, and love to the amusements of the world, are opposite 
and contradictory. ‘* Love not the world, neither the things 
which are in the world ; for whoso loveth the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him.”—True religion, and the world, are, 
and ever have been, at variance. Our Saviour has not only es- 
tablished this truth, but absolutely laid down the utter impossibil- 
ity of a neutral state for the soul. ‘* He that is not with me, is 
against me, and he that gathereth not with me, scattereth 
abroad.” I am fully persuaded, by the experience which I have 
had in my intercourse with professing Christians, that those, 
whose conversation was turned upon religious topicks, and whose 
“ meat and drink” it appeared to be **to do the will” of their 
heavenly Father, were the very persons who expressed them- 
selves most strongly on the subject of the anti-spiritual effects of 
worldly conformity ; while those, most generally, who gave in to 
the amusements of the world, seemed to have an indifference and 
Jukewarmness on the subject of religion, which chilled religious 
intercourse, and painfully impressed me with the idea that they 
delighted in having their ** conversation” every where but “ in 
heaven.” ‘This | would be understood as saying, has been my 
experience generally. I have found some exceptions, but they 
have been rare, and under very extraordinary circumstances. 

But | enter on the reasons which have induced me to believe 
that communicants cannot enter into the amusements of the world 
and yet maintain a consistent and Christian character. 
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ist. What are called the common amusements of the world 
have a direct tendency to destroy every thing like personal rel- 
gion. Apart from the previous circumstances of preparation, 
which destroy so much of that invaluable talent, time, and apart 
from the unhallowed passions of “* envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness,”’ which dress, and attentions, and such like, are 
sure to awaken in the mind, which is intently set on amuse- 
ments as a chief good, the dissipated thoughts, and the wearied 
body, induce an almost necessary indisposition to the serious ex- 
ercises of devotion. This is a matter which can fairly attach 
itself to the experience of the reader, who engages in these 
amusements; and how can it be supposed, that after many hours, 
spent in nothing but a round of indulgences, a person can return 
to his home, perhaps far beyond the midnight hour, and spend a 
sufficient period in those duties of devotion, without which all 
claims to the Christian character, are no more than a * sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.’ Whatever interferes with the 
hour which should be consecrated to God—whatever indisposes 
to the exercise of that prayer, which is a real Christian’s delight, 
and a conscious sinner’s dearest privilege, is totally divested of 
its character of innocent; and becomes evil and sinful in the 
highest degree. I know that it is the way of many, to talk of 
the abstract innocence of common amusements; but language of 
this description has no meaning. 1! doubt whether any one could 
tell me, what he meant by amusements abstractly considered ; avd 
to enjoy an amusement abstractly is to me entirely absurd. These 
things are completely made up of circumstances, from which 
they never have, and never can be abstracted; and it is in these 
unavoidable circumstances that the evil is to be found. If attend- 
ing at the theatre—at publick and private balls, and a variety of 
other things of lesser evil, interfered with no absolute duty to 
God or man—cut short no hour which ought to have been whol- 
ly consecrated to the immediate service of our Maker in prayer 
and supplication and thanksgiving—produced no languidness of 
soul—no spiritual weariness—no real waste of time—no unhal- 
lowed passions—then might they be enjoyed to the full. It al- 
ters not the force of the argument, to say that the evil of these 
depends on the excess to which they are pursued. I have no hesi- 
tation in affirming, that they never were, and inthe nature of the 
thing, they never can be pursued without excess; for if the in- 
fringement of a single duty, let it be ever so trivial in itself, be 
the consequence, the pursuit which is the cause of that infringe- 
ment is excessive and sinful. 

It is objected to this, God is so good that surely he never could 
mean to debar his rational creatures the gratification of the 
pleasures of thig world; and that if to “* renounce the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world,” be understood in the sense, 
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which is contended for by many, the situation of the disciple of 
Christ would not only be far from enviable, but positively 
wretched. 

An objection of this kind assumes the point, that amusements 
of the description alluded to are absolutely necessary for the hap- 
piness of rational creatures; and it consequently deprives all 
those who conscientiously oppose them, of all claims to any thing 
like worldly happiness. The objection commencing with an as- 
sumption, which is not founded on fact, all subsequent reasoni 
on it is entirely fallacious. Why should it be thought a hard 
thing if our Lord, in the self-denying precepts of his religion, 
should direct his followers to relinquish these vain and triflng pur- 
suits and enjoyments, and turn their attention to things of a more 
important and decidedly religious character? Biddulph, in a 
work on worldly conformity, puts this matter in a very strong 
light. 

ae Has the Creator dealt hardly with the papilio, because, in 
consequence of his ordinance it changes its nature. ceases to crawl 
on the ground, and mounts aloft in the air, deriving its pleasure 
trom a new source? Has the captive, long a prisoner and a slave 
in the Siberian mines, any reason for accusing his sovereign of 
barbarity when his chains are knocked off, and he is restored to 
the light of day, and to the pleasures of society on the surface 
of the earth; because he is now separated from those low grati- 
fications to which he was obliged to resort for want of better, 
while he was confined in subterranean caverns? The objection 
is built on falsehood: for it supposes the things of the world to 
be suited to the faculties of an immortal mind, which is made for 
the enjoyment of Ged, and which nothing but God, his favour and 
friendship, can ever satisfy. But the believer is become, by re- 
generation, ‘‘a new creature ; old things are passed away, and 
all things are become new.” The aspect ofall those things with 
which he has hitherto been conversant, is now changed. The 
follies of the world have lost their power of giving him content- 
ment ; if, indeed, they can be said to afford it to any persons. 
His hopes and fears, his desires and aversions, his joys and sor- 
rows, arise from new causes, and are directed to new ends. 
What he receives in lien of the bubble which he relinquishes, 
is sterling gold. Had the prodigal son any cause of complaint 
when, in consequence of the gracious reception which his father 
gave him, he was no longer under a necessity of feeding on 
husks with the swine which his former master had set him to 
keep? Let the Christian who is enjoying the privileges of his 
profession, be asked, whether the requisition of renouncing the 
world be harsh; and whether God who makes it be an Egyptian 
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task-master. He will know how to answer the question, by re- 
plying, “¢1 am dead; and my life is hid with Christ in God.*” 

2d. Another very prominent evil, arising from the circumstance 
of communicants attending amusements of the description alluded 
to, is, that it weakens the influence of religion in the minds of 
others. Let those communicants who indulge in. these amuse- 
ments think what they please on the subject, the fact is unques- 
tioned, that the eye of the world is upon them; and from them is 
expected, even by those who care nothing about religion, a con- 
sistent and godiy, outward demeanour ; and it were folly for them 
to attempt to conceal the truth, that the conduct they pursue 
brings a measure of reproach on religion, by lowering it to the 
level of the world. A professing Christian is supposed to stand 
on an eminence of spiritual attainment, far above the common 
mass by which he is surronnded; and where that character is 
truly possessed, as well as professed, the supposition is most cor- 
rect. About the real Christian character, while there is a mild- 
ness and sweetness of deportment, which makes men admire and 
love, there is also a gravity and dignity of deportment which can 
make no fellowship with the lightness and frivolity of a theatre or 
ball-room. A professing Christian then, engaged in such pursuits, 
loses at once the dignity of his assumed character, and lets him- 
self down to the level of those who make no pretensions to re- 
ligion. I have heard it asserted by many, who were “lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God,” that though they engaged in 
such scenes, yet they could not but lose respect for those who 
called themselves Christians, when they saw them as fond of these 
vanities as themselves; and that they were consequently fully 
impressed with the idea that religion set very lightly upon them. 
The conclusion of such persons is undoubtedly legitimate, and it 
is one, among the many attributes, which mere worldly men pay 
to religion, that they think it demands a more circumspect and 
dignified demeanour ; and absolutely requires a measure of con- 
sistency which is apart from the love and practice of these fol- 
lies. I say it, because I know it to be true, that the most ‘frivo- 
lous of the giddy throng, whose motto seems to be “let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” look with the utmost suspi- 
cion on the religion of those, who engage with them in their pur- 
suits, and not only think, but speak unfavourably of them, and of 
consequence of the religion which they profess. Professing 
Christians then, enter ye the theatre—the ball-room—sit down to 
cards, and such like, and the very persons with whom you are 
engaged, while they consent that you should administer to their 
pleasures, censure you in their hearts; and did they dare, or 
were they honest enough, to tell you what they thought, thev 
would confess to you that you had lost in their respect. 
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3d. Another reason why it is evil for communicants to join in 
these amusements is, that it is a stambling block in the way of 
many, and gives unnecessary offence to the feelings and views of 
many a Christian brother. 

This is a consideration which is far from receiving that atten- 
tion its importance demands. One. man’s crime is not indeed an- 
other man’s excuse. The inconsistency of some professors, is no 
reason why any one should abstain from the Lord’s table, but so 
it is; and as Christianity is a self-denying religion, the sacrifice 
is absolutely demanded on the part of professors.—If engaging in 
these amusements were in no other sense injurious, either to per- 
sonal piety, or to the respect in which religion ought to be en- 
tertained, still if the conduct pursued is the cause of another’s 
stumbling—-or if the feelings of a pious friend, be found to be hurt 
—if I make not the sacrifice, | deal uncharitably with him, for it 
is to be recollected that abstaining from these amusements in- 
volves no principle, and interferes with no absolute happiness, 
Strange as these opinions may appear to many, they are not only 
drawn from the Scripture without perversion, but they are the 
very sentiments of Scripture, without even the suspicion of be- 
ing merely implied. 1 wish that on this subject, my readers, 
who have any doubt as to the correctness of these statements, 
would attentively study, and seriously pray over, the 14th 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the 8th and 10th 
chapters of his Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, and a part of the 
2d chapter of his 2d Epi-tle to the same; as also those fnjunc- 
tions of our Saviour in reference to self-denial and to love of the 
world. If indulgence in these pleasures were lawful. Christian 
charity demands that for the honour of Christ and the prejudices 
of weaker brethren, this indulgence should be relinquished ; and 
and small is that man’s or woman’s measure of real religion, 
who cannot make the sacrifice of an hour of vanity, for the sake 
of Christ, or the sake of a conscientious fellow Christian. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THOUGHTS ON A CHURCH ORGAN. 


The structure of this instrument is not unlike that of my bodi- 
ly frame, with its different powers and faculties—the marvellous 
work of God, who buildeth all things. The materials of which 
it is composed were taken from the earth; when the work was 
complete, it left the world, and was brought hither to be dedicat- 
ed as long as it lasts to the service of God. And here it remains 
abstracted from all earthly concerns, and inclosed within the walls 
ef this sacred building; it keeps company with none but those 
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who come to worship God, together with the departed, who in 
the days of their flesh did the same, and never refuses to join in 
the sound of his praise, either by day or night. But yet of itself 
it is a machine dead and silent, incapable of acting, till it be first 
acted upon, for it hath no voice, unless the air supplies it with 
breath, of which men hear the sound, but see not whence it 
cometh, or whither it goeth.—Such, oh my Soul, is every one 
that is born of the Spirit. God hath taken thee out of the world, 
and given thee a place in his holy Catholic Church ; the ‘l'emple 
of Jerusalem, whose walls are called Salvation, and his gates 
Praise. ‘This organ by its situation is become Christian ; it might 
have been appropriated like many others to a profane use ; it 
might have been fixed in some garden of pleasure, to bear its 
part in nightly songs of praise to the god of this world—and it 
might have been thy lot, but for God’s grace, to have stood in the 
way of sinners, devoted to the pleasures of this world, the para- 
dise of fools, where thou wouldst have yielded all thy members 
servants of iniquity ; and nought but filthy communication would 
have proceeded out of thy mouth.—There is not a pipe of this 
organ that spends its breath in boasting of its privileges ; it came 
not hither of itself, neither doth the organ sanctify the Temple, 
but the Temple sanctifieth that. Do thou practice the like hu- 
mility ; for it is mo honour to the Church of Christ, that thou hast 
taken up a place in it; thou camest not hither of thyself, it was 
the grace of God that brought thee to this place and state of sal- 
vation, and all the honour thou hast is borrowed from the Lord’s 
mystical body, whereof thou art a member: in this station, be 
not useless to him who hath chosen thee as an instrument fitted 
for his service.—The pattern thou seest here before thee is al- 
ways prepared to answer when the master touches it.—Oh, mayst 
thou be as ready to join at all times with the great congregation 
in uttering the voice of Blessing and Honour, and Glory, and 
Power unto the Lamb that hath redeemed thee from the world by 
his own blood. When thy Master calls upon thee, be it in the 
evening, in the morning, at noond.y, or at midnight, do thou an- 
swer, ‘* Oh God my heart is ready, my heart is ready, I will sing 
“ and give praise with the best member that | have. Awake up 
“* my glory, awake lute and harp ; I myself will awake right ear- 
y.” But the organ sounds not, till the wind communicates a voice 
to it—Every thing “that hath breath may praise the Lord”— 
nothing that is without breath can do it.—Yet such is the organ 
of man’s body. An instrument dumb and lifeless, till God that 
formed it breathes into it the breath of life. Look down, there- 
fore, O Lord, with compassion upon the emptiness of my nature. 


Come Holy Ghost, eternal God 
Proceeding from above, 

Both from the Father and the Son, 
The God of peace and love ! 
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3d. Another reason why it is evil for communicants to join in 
these amusements is, that it is a stumbling block in the way of 
many, and gives unnecessary offence to the feelings and views of 
many a Christian brother. 

This is a consideration which is far from receiving that atten- 
tion its importance demands. One man’s crime is not indeed an- 
other man’s excuse. The inconsistency of some professors, is no 
reason why any one should abstain from the Lord’s table, but so 
it is; and as Christianity is a self-denying religion, the sacrifice 
is absolutely demanded on the part of professors.—If engaging in 
these amusements were in no other sense injurious, either to per- 
sonal piety, or to the respect in which religion ought to be en- 
tertained, still if the conduct pursued is the cause of another’s 
stumbling—-or if the feelings of a pious friend, be found to be hurt 
—if I make not the sacrifice, | deal uncharitably with him, for it 
is to be recollected that abstaining from these amusements in- 
volves no principle, and interferes with no absolute happiness, 
Strange as these opinions may appear to many, they are not only 
drawn from the Scripture without perversion, but they are the 
very sentiments of Scripture, without even the suspicion of be- 
ing merely implied. 1 wish that on this subject, my readers, 
who have any doubt as to the correctness of these statements, 
would attentively study, and seriously pray over, the 14th 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the 8th and 10th 
chapters of his Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, and a part of the 
2d chapter of his 2d Epi-tle to the same; as also those injunc- 
tions of our Saviour in reference to self-denial and to love of the 
world. If indulgence in these pleasures were lawful. Christian 
charity demands that for the honour of Christ and the prejudices 
of weaker brethren, this indulgence should be relinquished ; and 
and small is that man’s or woman’s measure of real religion, 
who cannot make the sacrifice of an hour of vanity, for the sake 
of Christ, or the sake of a conscientious fellow Christian. 


(To be Continued.) 





THOUGHTS ON A CHURCH ORGAN. 


The structure of this instrument is not unlike that of my bodi- 
ly frame, with its different powers and faculties—the marvellous 
work of God, who buildeth all things. The materials of which 
it is composed were taken from the earth; when the work was 
complete, it left the world, and was brought hither to be dedicat- 
ed as long as it lasts to the service of God. And here it remains 
abstracted from all earthly concerns, and inclosed within the walls 
ef this sacred building; it keeps company with none but those 
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who come to worship God, together with the departed, who in 
the days of their flesh did the same, and never refuses to join in 
the sound of his praise, either by day or night. But yet of itself 
it is a machine dead and silent, incapable of acting, till it be first 
acted upon, for it hath no voice, unless the air supplies it with 
breath, of which men hear the sound, but see not whence it 
cometh, or whither it goeth.—Such, oh my Soul, is every one 
that is born of the Spirit. God hath taken thee out of the world, 
and given thee a place in his holy Catholic Church; the ‘temple 
of Jerusalem, whose walls are called Salvation, and his gates 
Praise. ‘This organ by its situation is become Christian ; it might 
have been appropriated like many others to a protane use; it 
might have been fixed in some garden of pleasure, to bear its 
part in nightly songs of praise to the god of this world—and it 
might have been thy lot, but for God’s grace, to have stood in the 
way of sinners, devoted to the pleasures of this world, the para- 
dise of fools, where thou wouldst have yielded all thy members 
servants of iniquity ; and nought but filthy communication would 
have proceeded out of thy mouth.—There is not a pipe of this 
organ that spends its breath in boasting of its privileges ; it came 
not hither of itself, neither doth the organ sanctify the Temple, 
but the Temple sanctifieth that. Do thou practice the like hu- 
mility ; for it is no honour to the Church of Christ, that thou hast 
taken up a place in it; thou camest not hither of thyself, it was 
the grace of God that brought thee to this place and state of sal- 
vation, and all the honour thou hast is borrowed from the Lord’s 
mystical body, whereof thou art a member: in this station, be 
not useless to him who hath chosen thee as an instrument fitted 
for his service.—The pattern thou seest here before thee is al- 
ways prepared to answer when the master touches it.—Oh, mayst 
thou be as ready to join at all times with the great congregation 
in uttering the voice of Blessing and Honour, and Glory, and 
Power unto the Lamb that hath redeemed thee from the world by 
his own blood. When thy Master calls upon thee, be it in the 
evening, in the morning, at noond.y, or at midnight, do thou an- 
swer, ‘* Oh God my heart is ready, my heart is ready, I will sing 
“ and give praise with the best member that | have. Awake up 
“‘my glory, awake lute and harp ; I myself will awake right ear-- 
y.” But the organ sounds not, till the wind communicates a voice 

to it—Every thing *“‘ that hath breath may praise the Lord”— 

nothing that is without breath can do it.—Yet such is the organ 

of man’s body. An instrument dumb and lifeless, till God that 

formed it breathes into it the breath of life. Look down, there- 

fore, O Lord, with compassion upon the emptiness of my nature. 


Come Holy Ghost, eternal God 
Proceeding from above, 

Both from the Father and the Son, 
The God of peace and love ! 
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According to thy promise made 

Thou givest speech with grace, 

Tho’ thro’ thy help, the praise. of God 
May sound in every place. 


Thus prepared, assisted, and fixed in the Church of the living 
God, O my soul, it is good for thee to be here: and mayst thou 
go out no more for any profane purposes. The way to keep thy 
place is to preserve thy use, to be serviceable in returning to 
God the praises he put into thy mouth, and leading others for- 
ward to do the same. Thou must be content to do this by inter- 
vais, with the Church below, till thy voice shall sound in that 


ether congregation, where they rest not day or night r 
ONES. 


POETRY. 


The following beautiful Hymn, from the Asiatic Journal, is by the Right 
Rev. Reginald Heber, lord Bishop of Calcutta. 


By cool Siloam’s shady fountain, 
How sweet the lily grows ! 

How sweet the breath on yonder mountain, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose ! 


Lo! such the child whose young devotion 
The paths of peace has trod ; 

Whose secret soul’s instructive motion 
Tends upward to his God. 


By cool Siloam’s shady fountain, 
The lily must decay ; 

The rose that blooms on yonder mountain 
Must shortly fade away. 


A little while, the better morrow 
Of man’s maturer age, 

Will shake the soul with cankering sorrow, 
And passion’s stormy rage. 


Oh Thou! whose every year untainted 
In changeless virtue shone, 

Preserve the flowers thy grace has planted, 
And keep them stil] thine own. 
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Literary and Philosophical Department. 





RESTORATION OF ISRAEL. 


Mountains of Israe)! rear on high 
Your summits crowned with verdure new. 
And spread your branches to the sky, 


Refulg 


ent with celestial dew, 


O’er Jordan’s stream of gentle flow; 
And Judah’s peaceful vallies smile, 
And far reflect the lovely glow 
Where ocean’s waves incessant toil. 


See where the scattered tribes return ; 
There slavery is burst at length, 

And purer flames to Jesus burn, 

And Zion girds on her new strenth ; 
New cities bloom along the plain, 
New temples to Jehovah rise, 

The kindling voice of praise again 
Pours its sweet anthems to the skies. 


The fruitful fields again are blest, 
And yellow harvests smile around ; 
Sweet scenes of heavenly joy and rest, 
Where peace and innocence are found ! 
The bloody sacrifice no more 

Shall smoke upon the altars high, 

But ardent hearts, from hill to shore 
Send grateful incense to the sky! 


The jubilee of man is near, 

When earth, as heaven, shall own His reign! 
He comes, to wipe the mourner’s tear, 

And cleanse the heart from sin and pain. 
Praise him, ye tribes of Israel! praise 

That King that ransomed you from wo; 
Nations! the hymn of triumph raise, 

And bid the song of rapture flow ! 


E—n. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 





UNIVERSITY AT GOTTINGEN. 
The celebrated University at Got- 
tingen, at its very commencement, 
was better endowed and had a larger 


number of students, than Harvard or 
Yale at this day- It has now, besides 
private instructors, above 40 profess- 


ors, who give more than a hundred 
courses of lectures each session, or 
semestre. Its botanical garden, mu- 
seum of natural history, anatomical 
establishment, observatory, &c. are 
among the best in the world. Its li- 
brary, which is arranged in philosoph- 
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ical order and at all times accessible 
on the most perfectly liberal terms, 
consists of 000 volumes, and did 
at one time, by the addition of the li- 
braries of two suppressed universities, 
which were afterwards restored, | a- 
mount to 400,000 volumes. It has 
generally about 1500 students, drawn 
thither by its splendid endowments, 
not only from its own vicinity, but 
from various parts of the aor : and 
the literary ardour of the students is 
proportioned to their numbers and ad- 
vantages—the most of them studying 
fourteen hours a day, with an enthu- 
siasm unknown at any American col- 
lege. And yet this University, emni- 
nent as it is, is not the growth of cen- 
turies, but was founded later by a hun- 
dred years than Harvard College. 
Con. Journal. 





BIBLICAL LEARNING, 


Messrs. T. & 8S. Swords of New 
York have published “ An Address, 
delivered before the Trustees, Profes- 
sors, and Students of the General The- 
ological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the United States, 
on occasion of the opening of the said 
Seminary after vacation; in Trinity 
Charch, New-York, on the evening of 
the Festival of All-Saints, Monday, 
November 1, 1825. By Benjamin T 
Onderdonk, A. M. Professor of the 
Nature, Ministry, and Polity of the 
Church, and an assistant Minister of 
Trinity Church, New-Youik.”——The 
following paragraphs, from the Ad- 
dress, will shew our readers, the esti- 
mation in which Biblical learning is 
held at the cage | ; and, will be to 
them, a more satisfactory evidence of 
his sufficiency to fill the office of Pro- 
fessor, than any comments of our own. 

The Bible, the source of all true re- 
ligion, is a volume of a very peculiar 
character. It was written at various 
times, during a period of about 1600 
years, in various and distant places, 
and in different and highly figurative 
languages. These languages have, 
long since, ceased to be vernacular. 
The figurative expressions with which 
they abound were drawn from an al- 
most infinite variety of circumstances, 
connected with ages, nations, govern- 
ments, laws, and usages, now known 
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only in records of great antiquity, and 
those generally rare and difficult of 
access. : 

It is obvious, therefore, that a cor- 
rect and enlightened knowledge of 
that sacred volume can be the result 
only of a careful study of the langua- 
ges in which it js written, and of the 
various branches of learning, which 
explain the endless variety of allusions 
and figures under which its doctrines 
and precepts are imparted. 

It is not intended to say that all this 
is required in every individual before 
he can have a competent acquaintance 
with those hallowed pages which are 
to make him wise unto salvation. 
But it is confidently asserted, that 
there should always be among the au- 
thorized instructors of religion, that 
capability of thoroughly investigating 
the sacred text, and clearly arriving at 
its meaning, which will enable them 
understandingly to impart that meap- 
ing to others. 





PRONOUNCING BIBLE. 
Lincoln and Edmands of Boston, 
have just published “ the Holy Bible 
containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; the Proper Names of which, 
and numerous other words, being ac- 
curately accented in the text, and di- 


. vided into r fpscanener as they ought to be 
,a 


pronounced, according to the orthoepy 
of John Walker, as contained in his 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and 
Key to the classical pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names _ By Israel Alger, A. M.”— 
As the Bible contains the articles of 
our faith and the foundation of our 
best hopes—-as we have been accus- 
tomed to read it ourselves, and to hear 
others read it, from childhood, it would 
be natural to suppose, all are familiar 
with the correct pronunciation of its 
language, as well as with its sublime 
and heavenly doctrines. It is, more- 
over, too obvious to need illustration, 
that the right understanding of the 
Scriptures depends much, on the man- 
ner, in which they are read _ Still, as 
extraordinary as the fact may seem, 
it is no uncommon thing to witness, 
in our schools and even from the pul- 
pit, the most barbarous inaccuracy in 
the pronunciation of many Scripture 
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Proper Names. We thus allude to a 
fact indicating this low state, at least, 
in one important department of bibli- 
cal literature, for no other reason, 
than to propose a remedy for the evil, 
in the general use of the pronouncing 
Bible. There is no doubt, in our 
mind, that the evil would be speedily 
remedied, if scholars and families 
should habitually read this edition of 
the sacred Scriptures. 

The editor deserves much credit for 
the fidelity with which he has com- 
pleted so laborious an undertaking ; 
and, the enterprizing publishers de- 
serve generous publick patronage for 
this new proof of their efforts to raise 
the Standard of American typography. 





BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


We learn with pleasure, that John 
Farmer, Esq. of Concord, N. H. and 
John Kelly, Esq. of Northwood, in 
that State, are engaged in the comp 
lation of a new work, to be entitled 
the New-England Biographical and 
Geneological Dictionary. We presume 
that no individuals in our country are 
better qualified for this labour than the 
gentlemen named, and, we doubt not 
that their Dictionary will find a place 
in the study of every scholar in New- 
England at least. We would moreover 
express a hope, that they will avoid an 
errour, into which most of their prede- 
cessors, in this department of know!l- 
edge, have fallen, namely, that of con- 
fining their Notices almost exclusively 
to a particular class of religionists. 





SPLENDID LIBRARY. 


The duke of Sussex has the most 
stupendous collection of theological 
works extant—between 60 and 70,000 
volumes. Among which there are up- 
wards of 50 different editions of the 
Bible. It is reported his royal high- 
ness means to bequeath the entire col- 
lection to one of the universities. 





MINERAL TALLOW. 
The Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 


nal mentions, that this rare substance, 
which was discovered in Finland, in 
1736, has lately been found in a bog, 
on the borders of Lock Tyne, in Scot- 
land. It has the colour and feel of 
of tallow, and is tasteless. It melts at 
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118 degrees, and boils at 200 degrees ; 
when melted, it is transparent and 
calourlesss ; on cooling becomes spon- 
gy and white, though not so much so 
as at first. It isinsolublejn water, but 
soluble in alcohol, oil of turpentine, 
olive oil, and naptha, while these li- 
quids are hot ; but is precipitated again 
when they cool. Its specifick gravit 
in its natural state, is 0.983, which is 
rather higher than tallow. It does not 
combine with alkalies, nor form soap. 
Thus it differs from every class of bo- 
dies known ; from the fixed oils in not 
forming soap, and from the volatile 
oils and bitumens in being tasteless 
and destitute of smell. Its volatility 
and combustibility are equal to those 
of any volatile oil or naptha. 





ANTEDILUVIAN REMAINS. 


Professor Buckland has published a 
letter relative to the cave lately dis- 
covered at Banwel, Somerset, in Eng- 
land. He states the thickness of the 
mass of sand, mud, and limestone, 
through which the bones, horns, and 
teeth are disposed, to be in one place 
nearly forty feet. He adds, many large 
baskets-full of bones have already 
been extracted, belonging to the ox 
and deer tribes—of the latter there are 
several varieties, including the elk. 
There are also a few portions of the 
skeleton of the wolf, and ofa gigantick 
bear. The bones are mostly ina state 
of preservation equal to that of com- 
mor grave bones; but it is clear from 
the fact of some of them belonging to 
the great extinct species of the bear, 
that they are of an antediluvian origin, 





AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


In excavating the ground of the 
south part of Providence, R. I. some 
time in the past year, one of the abo- 
tiginal sons of that State was disin- 
terred. He was in a sitting posture, 
facing the west. In this manner the 
Naragansetts are said to have buried 
their dead. Near him, was found his 
stove-pipe, and other articles which 
he had been accustomed to use. Man 
of the bones were broken by being 
thrown on the ground, and the skin 
crumbled in pieces on being exposed 
to the air—More recently, in digging 
a cellar in the eastern part of New. 
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Haven, Conn. four human skeletons, 
were disinterred, presumed to have 
been of the aboriginal tribes which in- 
habited the country before the settle- 
ment of the whites. They must of 
course have been deposited above two 
hundred years, and yet the principal 
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bones were well preserved. The skel- 
eton of a head was entire, with a sound 
and perfect set of teeth. The bodies 

were buried, like that at Providence, 
in a sitting posture, and the heads 
— eighteen inches below the sur- 
ace. 





RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLAN EOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


From the London Missionary Register. 
ACCOUNT OF THE TEMPLE AND WORSHIP 
OF JUGGERNAUT. 

Continued from page 170. 


Festivals —There are in all twelve 
Festivals celebrated at Juggernaut, 
during the year; but by far the most 
important season is the Ruth Jattra, 
when the idol is placed in a car, and 
visits the place where he was originally 
formed, called Jannuckpore. This hap- 
pens in June or July ; and the number 
of pilgrims who attend is very much 
regulated by the season. When the 
new moon occurs early in June, there 
is a prospect of fair weather, and about 
150,000 are supposed to attend the 
ceremonies ; but when it is late in the 
month, many are deterred by the dread 
of encountering the periodical] rains, 
which destroy many of the poor de- 
luded creatures, the greater part of 
whom are exposed night and day to 
the inclemency of the weather. 

Many Hindoos undertake this pil- 
grimage during the driest weather ; and 
arrive to celebrate a Festival called the 
Chundnun Jattra ; on which occasion 
Juggernaut deputes several idols topar- 
take of a bath of sandal-wood water, 
prepared on purpose in a little temple 
on a neighbouring tank. The cere- 
mony closes by a procession of these 
petty idols on rafts, which are floated 
three times round the tank or large 
reservoir of water. 

The Rajah of Khoordah, who is the 
hereditary High Priest, is expected to 
attend and perform certain ceremonies: 
but the present Rajah is a very timid 
man ; and, at the last festival, in May 
1822, could not be prevailed upon to 
risk himself on the water. 





The priests and attendants of the 
Idol during these great occasions, al- 
ways have small sticks or canes in their 
hands which they use with very little 
ceremony. On the last celebration of 
the Chundnun Juttra, the pilgrims 
thought that the blows were rather too 
hard and too frequent to be borne 
patiently: they, therefore, suddenly 
wrested the canes out of the hands of 
the priests and retaliated pretty smart- 
ly, till the Brahmins found it prudent 
to retire ; and the festival terminated 
without any other quarrels. 

The constant use of the stick is a re- 
markable feature during all the great 
festivals ; and joined to the great ra- 

acity of the priests,may easily account 
or the strong dislike which the pil- 
grims manifest towards all the attend- 
ants on the Idol. Instead of mention- 
ing the priests with respect, they com- 
monly express the greatest contempt 
for them, and accuse them openly of 
extortion and évery kind of vice. 

The pilgrims who attend the Festi- 
val of Chundnun Juttra and wish to re- 
main in order to see the Ruth Jattra, 
are termed Lall Jattrees, and pay a 
much higher tax; viz. 10 rupees to 
Government ; 3 rupees to the priest 
who brought them, if they came from 
the northward, and 6 if they came from 
the southward ; and 3 rupees for the 
priest. This regulation occasions the 
receipts to be usually greater at this 
festival than at any other. 

Forty-three days after its commence- 
ment, the Chund Juttra is celebrated. 
The Idol is brought outside the tower, 
and placed on an elevated platform 
within the boundary wall, but visible 
from the outside, and is bathed. A 
great many pilgrims attend this cere- 
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mony ; and those who wish to remain 
a fortnight and see the Ruth Juttra, are 
termed Neem Lalls. If they come 
from the northward,they are obliged to 
pay government 5 rupees ; if from the 
southward, 3 rupees: and 1 rupee 8 
annas tothe pundah who brought thein. 
‘Two rupees 6 annas is the tax for 5 
days. 

n 1822,a rich lady made an agree- 
ment with the British Collector ; and, 
on her paying a fixed sum, all the pil- 
grims who arrived during one day 
were admitted without being taxed. 

The Chund Juttra only lasts a day ; 
after which the Idol Juggernaut is not 
visible for nearly a fortnight. He is re- 
ported sick ; but it is understood, that, 
during this time, he undergoes a 
thorough repair, and is fresh painted. 
When two new moons occur in the 
month Assaw (which is said to happen 
about once in 17 years,) a new Idol is 
always made. A tree of ‘‘ neem” is 
sought for in the forests, on which no 
erow or carrion-bird was ever perch- 
ed. 

It is known to the initiated by certain 
signs. ‘This is prepared into a proper 
form by common carpenters and is 
then entrusted to certain priésts, who 
are protected from all intrusion. The 

rocess is a great mystery. One man 
is selected to take out of the old Idol a 
smal] box vs the spirit, which 
is conveyed inside the new one. The 
man who does this is always removed 
from this world before the end of the 
year. 

Fifteen days after the Chund Jattra, 
or on the new moon of the month of 
Assaw, the Grand Festival] of the Ruth 
Jattra is celebrated. ‘Three Ruths, or 
cars of wood, are prepared for the oc- 
casion. The first ion 16 wheels, each 
6 feet in diameter ; the platform to re- 
ceive the Idol of Juggernaut is 23 feet 
square ; and the whole car is 38 feet 
high from the ground ; the wood-work 
is ornamented with images and paint- 
ed: the car has a lofty dome, covered 
with English woollens of the most 
gaudy colours: a large wooden image 
is placed on one side, as a charioteer 
er driver of the car; and several 
wooden horses are suspended in front 
of the car, with their legs in the air ; 
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six strong cables are also fastened to 
it, by which it is dragged on its jour- 
ney. The other two Ruths are like 
this, but a little smaller; one having 
only 14 wheels, and the other 12. 

It deserves to be noted, that all ob- 
scene images, so commonly seen on 
similar cars, have heen removed from 
these ; and similar offensive represen- 
tations have been lately removed also, 
from the outer walls of the Temple. 

Dreadful Accident at a Festival. 
On the 19th of June 1822, the Temple 
was opened for the worship of Jugger- 
naut, for the first time after his retire- 
ment. The concourse of pilgrims is 
always very great. On this occasion, 
the British Authorities had taken every 
precaution to guard against accidents ; 
but, as only Hindoos are admitted 
within the Temple, it was necessary 
to trust the p.‘ests to prevent the in- 
gress of too many pilgrims at once. 
Unhappily they neglected this precau- 
tion. Men, women, and children, all 
rushed in, the moment the gates were 
thrown open. When they reached 
the square building next to the grand 
tower, they had to descend three steps, 
which were slippery from some Holy 
Food having been spilt there. At the 
foot of the steps, 18 women were 
threwn down and trampled to death 
by the crowd in the rear, before any 
assistance could be rendered. At last, 
with difficulty, the gates were again 
closed; and the bodies were examin- 
ed, but it was too late. 

A singular difficulty now occurred. 
The dead bodies of strangers are touch - 
ed by men of very low cast only, and 
people of this description are not ad- 
mitted into the Temple; and if 2 
corpse were carried through one of 
the gates, it would be a very bad 
omen for whoever might pass through 
afterwards. To obviate all these diff 
culties, while the Temple was emptied 
of pilgsims the dead bodies were re- 
moved with hooks and poles, and 
thrown over the boundary wall, like 
so many dogs. The relations of the 
poor creatures were seen lamenting 
their untimely fate, and must have felt 
shocked at the mode of removing 
them from the Temple. 

(To be continued.) 
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SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 

In Wolf's Journal we are informed 
that the mountainous country around 
Jabl Tor, which is two days Journey 
from Merdeen, there are about 100,000 
Syrian Christians who speak the old 
literal Syriac langgage. But very few 
of them understand Arabic. The ac- 
count given of this people is rather 
singular. They seem to have a great 
aversion both to Turks and Catholicks. 
They will not acknowledge the Turk- 
ish reaagy ae or submit to pay any 
tribute. No Catholick missionary dares 
to go there, as they would immediate- 
ly put him to death. They curse Ma- 
homed as soon as they see a Turk. 
They often go to war with one anoth- 
er, and with their neighbouring ene- 
mies, and are led to battle by their 
bishops and priests. They appear to 
live without much security of their 
civil rights except what results from 
their good principles. These are not 
always a sufficient protection. One of 
their bishops told Mr. Wolf, that the 
inhabitants of Jabl Tor, are in many 
respects like the Kurds, a race of rob- 
bers; that brother murders brother. 
They treat their Syrian brethren of 
Merdeen with kindness, and even kiss 
the hands and the garment of the Syr- 
ian Patriarch of Merdeen, though they 
do not acknowledge his jurisdiction. 
They have their own Patriarch. ‘They 
occupy 102 villages. 





Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
thirty eighth Convention of the Dio- 
cese of New-York, held in the Trin- 
ity Church, in the city of New-York, 
on Tuesday, October 19th, and 
Wednesday, October 20th, A. D. 
1824. 

The convention was composed of 
forty-seven presbyters, eleven dea- 
cons, and seventy-five lay-delegates, 
representing forty-four parishes. 

he Rev. William Harris, D. D. 
was appointed president. 

The Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk 
was appointed secretary. 

Certificates were produced and read, 
of the incorporation of St. Mary’s 
church, New-York; St. Thomas's 
church, New-York ; All Saints church, 
New-York; Grace church, White- 
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Plains, Westchester county ; St. Luke’s 
church, Colesville, Broome county ; 
St. James’s church,Skeneateles, Onon- 
daga county; and St. John’s church 
Marcellus, oa county ; and the 
said churches were received into union 
with this convention. 

The secretary read the following 
letter from the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobart. 

London, Sept. 14, 1824. 
My Brethren of the 
Clergy and Laiety : 

I am truly grateful for the expres- 
sions of confidence and affection con- 
tained in the resolution of the last 
convention, a copy of which was 
transmitted to me by the secretary. 
Were I to consult my own feelings, I 
should immediately leave this country, 
in order to enjoy the high satisfaction 
of meeting my brethren of the clergy 
and laiety of the convention whom [I 
now address. But the state of my 
health does not justify the expectation 
that [ should be able to eckenee the 
duties of my congregations and of the 
Diocese. It would therefore seem in- 
cumbent on me to make the experi- 
ment of a longer residence abroad. 
May I then hope for your indulgence 
wailed my protracted absence, and for 
a continued interest in your pray- 
ers ? 

That the divine Head of the Church 
may preside over your proceedings, 
and that you, my brethren of the cler- 
gy and laiety, may individually endoy 
the protection and favour of Almighty 
God, is the prayer of your faithful 
friend and affectionate Diocesan. 

JOHN HENRY HOBART. 
The Clerical and Lay Members 

of the Convention of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

in the State of New-York. 


On the subject of the above letter 
the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were uuanimously adopted :— 

Whereas a letter addressed to this 
convention by their Bishop has been 
communicated to them, declaring his 

ratitude for the expression of confi- 
Seaue and affection contained in a re- 
solution of the eonvention of 1823, 
and his anxious desire again to meet 
his brethren of the clergy and laicty, 
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and his disappointment at being pre- 
vented, by the state of his health, from 
doing so at this time, and asking a 
continued interest in their prayers ; 

Therefore, resolved, that the receipt 
ef this letter be, and the same hereb 
is respectfully and gratefully acknowl- 
ed od. 

esolved, that this convention grat- 
ified by the assuranee contained in the 
above mentioned letter, that the ex- 
pression of affection and respect trans- 
mitted by the last convention to our 
Diocesan was received by him with 
corresponding feelings, do eehy. for 
themselves, and in the name of this Di 
ocese at large, tender to him the assur- 
ance of their undiminished confidence 
and attachment. 

Resolved, that while the members 
of this convention sensibly feel the dis- 
appointment of being obliged to meet 
again without the satisfaction of acting 
under the personal superintendance of 
their Right Rev. Father in God, and 
deeply regret that the Diocese should 
still be deprived of his valuable care 
and services; they cheerfully acqui- 
esce in his protracted absence, under 
the earnest hope and expectation, that 
through the divine blessing, his health 
will be completely restored, and that he 
will soon be enabled to resume the 
faithful and effective services which he 
has long rendered to this portion of 
the Church of Christ. 

Resolved, that the members of this 
convention, actuated by gratitude for 
the laborious and faithful services 
which their Bishop has rendered, by af- 
fection for the pastoral regard he has 
ever manifested, and by the fullest con- 
fidence in his entire devotion to the 
great interests of religion and the 

hurch, do again call on their brethren 
of the Diocese, to unite with them in 
effering, through the divine Mediator, 
humble and fervent prayers to God, 
that our Bishop may be continued in 
his holy keeping, be restored to health, 
be safely returned to his Diocese, his 
family, and his friends, and be ena- 
bled long to continue his labours in 
promoting the cause of primitive and 
evangelical religion. 

Resolved, that an attested copy of 
the above preamble and resolutions be 
transmitted to the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobart. 
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From the Philadelphia Recorder. 
CONFIRMATION AT CHRIST CHURCH. 


A confirmation was held at Christ 
Church in this city on Saturday last, 
at which time twenty-five persons 
came forward, who, before God, and 
in the presence of his Church, renewed 
the solemn vow and covenant into 
which they had entered, or which had 
been entered into for them at their 
baptism. 

After the administration of the rite 
those who had been confirmed, were 
addressed by the Bishop. He first ad- 
duced the evidence from Scripture, in 
favour of confirmation, resting its au- 
thority upon apostolick example, and 
clearly stating the distinction subsist- 
ing between it, and a sacrament : then 
followed a brief exposition of those 
parts of the confirmations office, which 
needed explanation or had been made 
the subject of controversy; after 
which the Right Rev. Speaker added a 
few remarks by way of application, 
which were calculated to make the 
best impression, and I could wish had 
been heard by a greater number than 
were present on the occasion. The 
first thing which was recommended to 
those who had now made a publick 
profession of their faith, was te culti- 
vate the religion of the heart : to have 
right affections towards God and man, 
without which they were told they 
would be no better than “soundin 
brass, and a tinkling cymbal.” Wit 
respect to their professions they were 
advised to be consistent without bein 
ostentatious, to aim always after such 
a walk and conversation as would cor- 
respond with their profession, and be 
most likely to adorn the doctrine of 
Christ their Saviour. 

One uho was present. 





CHRIST CHURCH AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


In our number for December, was a 
summary of the measures already 
adopted, as well as of those in contem- 
plation, for repairing the Episcopal 
Church at Cambridge. It is with much 
satisfaction that we inform our readers 
of the success of those measures, so 
far as they have been brought into 
operation. It is true, various causes 
have prevented, and still are prevent- 
ing so speedy a completion of the ob 
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ject proposed by the last Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Massachusetts, as would have been 
desirable ; but, from what has already 
been done, the expectation is author- 
ised that, within a reasonable time, 
the church will be completely repair- 
ed, and that the regular and stated 
ministrations of our communion will 
be re-established therein. It is partic- 
ularly gratifying to us, thatit has ex- 
cited an interest among others as well 
as among Episcopalians. The Hon. 
William Phillips, of this city, with 
whose name and praise the Christian 
publick has long been familiar, sub- 
scribed $200. Considering he is not 
an Episeopalian, such dn act speaks 
its own eulogy. The President also, 
and several of the Professors of Har- 
vard University, have made individual 
subscriptions in addition to the $300 
voted by the Corporation of that in- 
stitution. A more particular account 
may be expected hereafter. 





EPISCOPAL SEMINARY IN ONTO. 
It is expected, says the Pittsburgh 
Recorder, that this institution will Ux 
located on the banks of Allum Creek, 
about eleven miles north of Columbus. 
At this point, Mrs. Reed, of Putnam, 
is the proprietor of 1900 acres of exce)- 
lent land, and has given her obliga- 
tion to make a donation of 1000 acres 
of this tract to the seminary, provided 
it shall be placed upon the premises. 
it is said, the proposed site is beauti- 
ful, though in a state of nature; that 
it is elevated above Allum Creek more 
than 150 feet, is dry, smooth, and 
healthy. It is believed, that 6000 
acres will be given to the seminary in 
the vicinity of that place. So confi- 
dent are the friends of the institution 
that the site proposed will be chosen 
by the Convention, that some hun 
dreds of citizens are engaged in clear- 
ing a sufficient quantity of the land, 
to contain the necessary buildings of 
the school, a house for the President, 
anorchard, &c. By the exertions of 
Bishop Chase, about $6,000 in mone 
have been obtained to aid the school, 
besides a printing apparatus, a libra- 
ry of choice books and other pro- 
perty. 





BISHOP TONSTALL & TINDAL. 

A curious literary anecdote has 
reached us, of the times of Henry VIII 
Tonstall, Bishop of London, whose 
extreme moderation, of which he was 
accused at the time, ahuagtrs burning 
books to burning authors, which was 
then getting into practice, to testify 
his abhorrence of Tindal’s principles, 
who had printed a translation of the 
New Testament, a sealed book for the 
multitude, thought of purchasing all 
the copies of 'Tindal’s translation, and 
annihilating them in one common 
flame. This occurred to him when 
passing Seong Antwerp, in 1529, 
then a place of residence for the Tin- 
dalists. He employed an English 
merchant there for this business, who 
happened to bea secret follower of 
Tindal, and acquainted him with the 
Bishop’s intention.—Tindal was ex- 
treme glad to hear of the project, 
for he was desirous of printing a morc 
correct edition of his version, but the 
first impression still hung on his hands, 
and he was too poor to make a new 
one. He furnished the English mer- 
chant with all his unsold copies, 
which the Bishop as eagerly bought, 
and had them all publicly burned in 
Cheapside ; which the people not on- 
ly declared was “a burning of the 
Word of God,” but it so influenced 
the desire of reading that volume, that 
the second was sought after at any 
price, and when one of the Tindalists, 
who was sent here to sell them, was 
promised by the Lord Chanceller, in a 
private examination, that he should 
not suffer if he would reveal who en- 
couraged and supported his party at 
Antwerp, the ‘Tindalist immediately 
accepted the offer, and assured the 
Lord Chanceller, that the greatest en- 
couragement they had was from Ton- 
stall, Bishop of London, who had 
bought up nalf the first impression, 
and enabled them to produce a second ! 





DR. CHALMERS. 


It is well known that the genius and 
eloquence of this popular clergyman, 
during his stay in Glasgow, attracted 
immense crowds to his church; and 
the feeling of disappointment when a 
stranger entered his pulpit, was but 
too visible for any divine to mistake it 
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On one occasion, the Rev. Dr. . 
of , having made an exchange 


with Dr. Chalmers, was so struck and 
irsitated, on entering the pulpit, with 
the reluctant advance of the assem- 
bling auditory. and the quick retreat of 
many from the pews, that he stood up, 
and addressing the congregation, said 
—‘* We will not begin the publick wor- 
ship of God till the chaff blows f- 
We need not say that these words had 
the desired effect, and that the audi- 
ence became stationary under this se- 
vere rebuke.— Greenock Adv. 





BURYING ALIVE. 

A celebrated professor of the uni- 
versity of Berlin, Dr. Christopher Wil- 
liam Hufelan, has just published a 
very prenens work on Lethargies, 
in which he relates a great number of 
instances of the danger there is in in- 
terring persons with so much precipi- 
tation as is usual, especially in France. 
He relates the following anecdote. 

A young man fell in love with the 
daughter of a rich citizen of Paris, and 
his affection was returned. The father 
of the lady obliged her, however, to 
renounce her lover, and to marry an- 
other. A short time after her nup- 
tials, the young wife fell ill and died. 
She was buried at Paris twenty-four 
hours after her decease.—Her first 
lover, incapable of resisting the desire 
he felt of seeing her for the last time, 
succeeded in gaining the sexton, who 
consented to open the tomb the same 
night. The young man threatened 
the latter to kill him, if he committed 
the smallest indiscretion ; after which 
he carried off the body, conveyed it to 
a neighbouring house, placed it near 
the fire, rubbed it with warm cloths, 
and tried all possible means of restor- 
ing to life the woman he adored. Af- 
ter some hours, he had the happiness 
to discover signs of life appear; she 
first began to emit gentle sighs, and at 
last returned entirely to herself. As 
soon as she was entirely re-establish- 
ed in health, the two lovers, thus re- 
united by death, set out for England 
whence they did not dare to return 
till several years had elapsed. At first 
a stand was made against recognizin 
the young female for the pretende 
defunct ; but her new husband found 
means to prove that she was really 
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the same as had been interred, and de- 
manded restitution for the fortune 
which belonged to her. The conse- 
quence was, a most extraordinary law 
suit. The first husband persisted in 
asserting that she belonged to him, 
while the second affirmed she was 
dead as far as he was concerned, and 
that without his measures and ex- 
ertions she would never have been 
restored to life. The Parliament, 
however, appeared to lean towards the 
title of the first husband : and this cir- 
cumstance urged them to return to 
England, without awaiting the decis- 
ion of the law-suit. The particulars 
of this remarkable process are yet to 
be found in the journals of the Par- 
liament. 

After having reported a great nnm- 
ber of similar examples, of other per- 
sons buried alive, Dr. Hufelan adds: 
“ These examples ought to render us 
more circumspect, and induce us no 
longer to abandon bodies on the rep- 
resentation of the nurses, who very 
often pay no attention to a corpse ai- 
ter they believe it to be one. I re- 
member one of these women once as- 
suring me, some time after the inter- 
ment of a man she had attended, that 
some of his family would shortly fol- 
low, because the defunct opened one 
eye in the coffin, which according to 
her, was a certain sign of the death 
of another relative !—After such a de- 
claration, can it be doubted that innu- 
merable victims have been premature- 
ly buried, who might have otherwise 
enjoyed a long existence.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING. 
When Sir Christopher Wren was 
building St. Paul’s Cathedral, he caus- 
ed to be affixed to several parts of the 
structure the following notice, which 
would be very appropriate for imita- 
tion or adoption in all cases of church- 
building :—‘“‘ Whereas, among labour- 
ers and others that ungodly custom of 
swearing is too frequently heard, to 
the dishonour of God and comtempt 
of authority ; and to the end that such 
impiety may be utterly banished from 
these works, which are intended for 
the service of God and honour of reli- 
ion, it is ordered that profane swear- 
ing shall be a sufficient caime to dis- 
miss any labonrer that comes to the 
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call ; and the clerk of the works, upon 
sufficient proof, shall dismiss them ac- 
cordingly: and that if any master, 
working by task, shall not, upon ad- 
monition, reform the profanatiom 
among his apprentices, servants, and 
labourers, it shall be construed his 
fault, and he shall be liable to be cen- 
sured by the Commissioners.” 





EPISCOPAL CLERGY. 

The following statement will show 
the increase of the Episcopal Clergy in 
the several states named since the 

ear 1816, when the list was first pub- 
ished in “‘ Sword’s Ecclesiastical Re- 





gister.” 
In 1816.—In 1825. 
Massachusetts, 9. 22 
Vermont, 2 9 
Rhode-Island, 4 6 
Connecticut, 34 48 
New-York, 64 99 
New-Jersey, 11 18 
Pennsylvania, 23 43 
Delaware, 2 4 
Maryland, 35 47 
Virginia, in 1817, 23 36 
N. Carolina, in 1818, 3 9 
South-Carolina, 16 3d 
Georgia, 2 4 
Kentucky, in 1817, 1 3 
Ohio, in 1819, 4 8 
ORDINATIONS, 


On Friday, the 15th of April, an or- 
dination was held in Christ Church, 
New-Brunswick, by the Right Rev. 
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Bishop Croes, when Mr. William W. 
Bostwick, of the Diocese of New-York, 
was admitted, in the absence of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Hobart, to the Holy Or- 
der of Deacons. Morning prayer was 
read by the Rev. John Croes, jun. and 
a sermon delivered by the Rev. Wiill- 
iam Berrian, assistant rector of Trinity 
Church, New-York. 

At an ordination in St. Paul's 
Church, Boston, on Tuesday the 3d 
of May, Daniel L. B. Goodwin, and 
Thomas S. W. Mott, graduates of 
Brown University, were admitted, by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Griswold, to the Holy 
Order of Deacon. There were present 
on the occasion, Rev. Messrs. Eaton of 
Christ Church, and Blake of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Boston ; Cutler of 
Christ Church, Quincy ; Burroughs of 
St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, N. 
H.; Otis of Harvard Cavern ; and 
Griswold of Northhampton. Morning 
Prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. 
Otis ; the Candidates were presented 
by the Rev. Mr. Eaton, who also as- 
sisted in the Communion ; and a ser- 
mon was delivered by the Bishop. 





EARTHQUAKE AT BELIDA. — 
On the 2d of March, a very violent 
shock of earthquake was felt at Algiers, 
and the next day it was ascertained 
that the town of Belida, situated twen- 
ty-eight miles south of Algiers, had 
been destroyed, and that almost the 
whole of its population, amounting to 
10,000 souls, had perished. 





NOTICE TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A few days since, a package of the Gospel Advocate was returned through 
the Post Office for direction, the name of the person to whom it was sent, hav- 
ing been so defaced as to be illegible ; but we know not ourselves to whom 
it Salonen, and make the request, that in this and in every case, our subscrib- 
ers give notice to the publichers, whenever the work is not duly received. It 
is published punctually at the beginning of each month. 

Our coreegpenee Yram will pardon us, if we did not correctly decypher 


every part of 


is Exposition of Romans published in this number of the 
cate—it was with difficulty that we could read it at all. 


dvo- 
And we would res- 


pectfully remark to our correspondents generally the mgomneee of having 


their communications written in a legible hand, if they wou 


them faithfully printed. 


d be sure of seeing 


The readers of the Advocate will, we have no doubt, feel under obligation 
to our correspondent S. when we inform them that we have five numbers ou 


the objections to the Church the first of which we give this month. 





